“Having the Hard Conversations: Resolving Dilemmas” 
CGBD 2007 Annual Meeting Agenda 
Wintergreen Resort, Wintergreen, Virginia 


Pre-Meeting Field Trips 


June 12 

Join us as we view the devastating practice of mountaintop removal mining—often described as one of the greatest environment 
and human rights catastrophes of our time—from the air. During this field trip, we will fly to Beckley, West Virginia, where we 
will learn about the on-the-ground impacts of mountaintop removal mining from both community and regional advocates. Learn 
about this relatively new, low-cost coal-extraction process, which involves cutting native hardwood forests and blasting 
mountaintops, which are then dumped into nearby valleys and streams. While the adverse impacts to the region’s rich biodiversity 
are more obvious, the impact to human health, from airborne pollutants, drinking water contaminations, deadly flash floods, and 
heavy metal poisoning, has been largely underreported beyond the region. Participants will have the opportunity to see first-hand 
the impacts of our ever increasing demand for energy and learn why this practice continues today. Maria Gunnoe, Southwings and 
Ohio Valley Environmental Coalition; Burt Lauderdale, Kentuckians for the Commonwealth. 


June 13 
Take an early morning field trip to Polyface “the farm of many faces, family-owned, multi-generational, pasture-based, beyond 
organic” and famous to readers of Michael Pollan’s The Omnivore’s Dilemma. 


June 13, 2007 
8:00am—5:00pm __ Registration - Mountain Inn Lower Lobby / Front Desk 


1:00 — 3:00 pm Opening Luncheon, Welcome -Skyline Room 


“What is the Role of Coal in a Climate-Disrupted World?” 

Scientists agree: We must cut global greenhouse gas emissions 80 percent by 2050. Currently, coal 
plays a dominant role globally. The U.S. plans to build more than 125 coal-fired power plants in the 
next few years. China alone is building two coal power plants per week. Stopping a global “coal rush” 
is an urgent priority. Some advocates support new technologies, such as Integrated Gasification 
Combined Cycle (IGCC) and Carbon Capture and Storage (CCS), a process by which coal is gasified, 
emissions are separated, captured, and then stored underground. While IGCC/CCS shows promise and 
would reduce conventional pollutants, uncertainties still exist. And the technology doesn’t solve 
problems associated with coal extraction, which has disproportionately affected low-income 
communities from the Rocky Mountains to Appalachia. What are the most effective and appropriate 
strategies for funders to deal with coal? 


Mary Anne Hitt, Appalachian Voices; Armond Cohen, Clean Air Task Force; Ryan Alexander, 
Taxpayers for Common Sense; David Hawkins, NRDC; Moderated by Heidi Binko, WestWind 


Foundation 
3:00 -3:30 pm Break — Skyline Room 
3:30-5:30 pm “Opening the Door to Water Markets?” — Skyline Room 


The Southeastern U.S. is a global hotspot for aquatic biodiversity, according to the World Wildlife 
Fund and other leading conservation organizations. Sixty-two percent of the fish species and 75% of 
the mussels that reside in the U.S are found in the Southeast. At the same time, these natural resources 
are under increasing stress, largely due to the impacts of the region's rapid growth in recent decades. 
For example, 34% of the North American fishes and 90% of the mussels designated as endangered, 
threatened or of special concern are found in the southeastern U.S. 


Even though it is often seen as water-rich, the region has begun to experience water shortages in recent 
years due to a combination of factors including drought, growing human demands, and poor water 


6:00 pm — 7:00pm 


7:00 pm 


resources planning exacerbated by intense jurisdictional conflicts. In many cases, the result has been 
inadequate in-stream flow to support the health of important freshwater ecosystems. A range of policy 
solutions has been proposed to address this and related water management challenges, including the 
introduction of water markets akin to what is in place in the western U.S. 


Three brilliant advocates, based on research and experience, will discuss the pros and cons of water 
markets in the eastern U.S., western U.S. and internationally. At the end of the panel, two Eastern 
funders will reflect on how the session changed, modified or affirmed their thinking on the following 
proposition: For environmental reasons, water should remain a public resource in the eastern U.S. and 
all attempts at commodification should be resisted. 

David Pope, Southern Environmental Law Center; Janet Neuman, Lewis and Clark University; 
Lalanath DeSilva, WRI; Moderated by Lois DeBacker, C.S. Mott Foundation. Response from Jenny 
Russell, Merck Family Fund; Bruz Clark, Lyndhurst Foundation. 


Reception — Pryor’s Terrace (Rain: Gristmill Lodge) 


Opening Address from Severn Cullis-Suzuki 
“Reconciling with our Inheritance: Finding Opportunity in the 
Challenges of the 21st Century” — Crawford Room 


Severn Cullis-Suzuki is an environmental activist, speaker, television host and author. Daugher of 
writer and former Harvard University instructor Dr. Tara Elizabeth Cullis and famed Canadian 
geneticist and environmental activist Dr. David Suzuki, Cullis-Suzuki received a B. Sc. in Ecology and 
Evolutionary Biology from Yale University in 2002. She has spoken around the world about 
environmental issues, urging listeners to define their values, act with the future in mind, and take 
individual responsibility. Her book Notes from Canada’s Young Activists: A Generation Stands up for 
Change, Greystone Press, will be published this Spring. Severn is currently pursuing a Master’s degree 
in Ethnobotany at the University of Victoria with Dr. Nancy Turner and Chief Adam Dick of the 
Kwakwaka’ wakw First Nations. Introduced by Ann Krumboltz, Brainerd Foundation. 


Dinner follows. 


Thursday, June 14, 2007 


7:00 - 8:00 am 


8:00 — 10:00 am 


10:00 — 10:30 am 


Breakfast Buffet — Skyline Room 


“Adaptation: Is it Possible?” — Skyline Room 

Even as we struggle to reduce greenhouse gas emissions, emissions already present in our atmosphere 
guarantee that we will see major changes in natural resource systems over the next decades, many are 
already underway. We need to invest in adaptation pro-actively to sustain biodiversity and ecosystem 
services. If we do not account for the likelihood of these changes in our planning and the projects we 
support, we are likely to end up with projects that do not fulfill our original goals or those of our 
grantees. There are equity dimensions to this issue; adaptation is likely to be most challenging for those 
who are already most vulnerable. It also is starting to appear as if the best way to mobilize people to 
learn about and address the big issue of climate change may well be to engage them in planning for it. 
What is the state of play in the adaptation field so far? Where are the most promising efforts happening? 
How do they change the practice of conservation and conservation philanthropy? How can they be 
replicated, imitated, or expanded? We'll look at problem-solving case studies in freshwater ecosystems, 
coastlines, malaria, and the boreal forest. 


Dr. Jonathan Patz, Univ. of Wisconsin; Jeff DeBlieu, TNC; Joan Clayburgh, Sierra Nevada Alliance; 
Orville Huntington, Alaska Native Science Commission; Terry Chapin, University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks; Moderated by Erika Zavaleta, The Christensen Fund with support from Leslie Harroun, 
Oak Foundation and Terry O’Day, Environment Now. 


Break - Skyline Room 


10:30 am - Noon 


Noon — 1:30 pm 


2:00 — 4:00 pm 


4:00 — 6:00 pm 


“Rights and Responsibilities: Addressing Disparities Among Land Use Laws, 
Property Rights and Collective Responsibility” — Windsong Room 


A successful “takings” initiative passed in November of 2004. Moreover, it passed in Oregon—a state 
that led the nation in progressive growth management and land use planning for the last decade or more. 
But was the power and sentiment behind this initiative just the tip of an iceberg? What new efforts are 
now being seeded to redefine property rights? Who is funding them? What else are they trying to 
accomplish? 


This session will look at “takings” and other controversial efforts to alter the legal framework for land 
use protection. The hard questions we will ponder include: Why do property rights arguments resonate 
with the public? Are some concerns legitimate? What are the lessons from the Oregon loss? What are 
the lessons from states where property rights initiatives were beaten back? What is the next phase of 
property rights activism and how might we reframe it so we are not playing defense? How do such 
attacks on property rights undermine the ultimate land use law: the Endangered Species Act? 


Dave Metz, Fairbank, Maslin, Maullin & Associates; Laura McClintock, Ballot Initiative Strategy 
Center; John Echeverria, Georgetown Environmental Law and Policy Institute. Moderated by, Hooper 
Brooks, Surdna Foundation. 


“Rights and Resources in International Conservation - Getting below the Debate, 
Understanding and Tackling these Tensions” — Shamokin Room 


This conversation looks at how international conservation efforts can effectively address rights and 
resource access issues. We will attempt to illustrate how failure to understand the bundle of rights over 
land and resource use can lead to egregious geographic displacement or the less obvious "in-situ 
displacement" caused by resource restrictions. We will explore the real tensions that exist over rights, 
the impossibility of ignoring resource use and local community dependence issues, and various efforts 
to assert a more comprehensive approach to conservation. We will look at local examples of 
community based conservation and people/park conflicts and try and understand broader global trends 
in ways that inform the way we do our grant making and our inevitable responsibility for its outcomes. 


Ashish Kothari, Kalpvriksh; Augusta Molnar, Rights and Resources Initiative. Moderated by Jeff 
Campbell, Ford Foundation. 


Lunch - “Some Thoughts on Turning 20” Moderated by Melissa Dann, Wallace Global 
Fund Crawford Room 


Grantcraft: Common Issues (Funders Only) — Skyline Room 

It’s said that powerful men and beautiful women never get to hear the truth or vice versa! Based on 
issues shared at last year’s very popular “function breakfasts,” we’ll explore in very small groups, how 
your peers deal with some of the troublesome issues endemic to the trade and we’ll ask each other 

a few hard questions!. Led by Jennifer Miller, Wilburforce Foundation and Jennie Curtis, Garfield 
Foundation. 


Hikes or Ad Hocs 

The Wintergreen Nature Foundation (TWNF) exists to encourage the understanding, appreciation, and 
conservation of the natural and cultural resources of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. The 
Foundation functions as a research and education facility for its members and visitors, and serves as a 
host site for regional and national conservation efforts. TWNEF Staff will lead two hikes for those 
interested in learning more about the natural history of the Wintergreen area and wishing to stretch their 
legs after a day indoors. On one hike, botanist Derrick Sheetz will provide a general ecological 
overview of the area, while on the other Dr. Chip Morgan will focus on the geology of the region. Each 
hike is strictly limited to 20 people, so sign up early. (Check with Bill Hull on site.) 


6:00 — 7:00 pm 


7:00 pm 


8:00pm 


For those who want to explore more widely, the George Washington National Forest, Blue Ridge 
Parkway and Shenandoah National Park are all nearby. 


Ad Hocs: “Climate, Carbon, and Forests: Canada’s Role in North America “ and “Conservation 
Science Funders’ Social.” 


Business Meeting — Crawford Room (Members Only) 
Introduction of officers and board 
Treasurer’s Report 
Reports from Working Group Co-chairs 
Planning Process Update 


Roast — Skyline Room 
The CGBD Players return to “roast” retiring board members and other notables in our witty tradition. 


Barbecue & Bluegrass — Blue Ridge Terrace (Rain: Skyline Room) 


Time to celebrate and dance to some Blue Ridge melodies. 


Friday, June 15, 2007 


7:00 - 8:15 am 


8:30 - 10:30 am 


10:30 —11 am 


11:00 am 


Breakfast — Skyline Room 


“Holding Up a Mirror: Probing how Conservationists Work and Win in 
Challenging Times” — Skyline Room 


Many years from now, 2007 may well be regarded as a “tipping point” for citizen, government and 
corporate awareness on green issues. So how do we ensure that awareness translates into real and 
significant gains? This session explores some of the underlying questions and themes underpinning the 
work of our movement. We will host a conversation with four seasoned guests representing 
backgrounds inside and outside of the traditional environmental movement. Join this lively discussion 
as we probe themes such as: 


Defining a Win: When is compromise better than the status quo—how do we think about weighing the 
ideal versus the practical? When is “the perfect the enemy of the good?” Is there a way to increase the 
durability of our gains/wins? 

Image of Conservation Community: Is it worth a concerted effort to improve the image of the 
conservation community? Is our image getting in our way? 

Theory of Change: Do you have a general theory for how social change happens, and if so, what is it? 
Lessons for a New Era: What is the single most powerful asset that the environmental movement has? 
Are we getting the greatest amount of leverage from our assets? If there was one “take away” you’ve 
gleaned for how to be effective over the years, what would it be? 

David Goldston, Princeton University; Kristen Grimm, Spitfire Strategies; Rita Harris, Sierra Club; 
Gene Karpinski, League of Conservation Voters. Moderated by Ann Krumboltz, Brainerd Foundation. 


Summary from Member Viewpoint, Ted Smith, Kendall Foundation — Skyline Room 


Adjourn - Box Lunches Distributed — Skyline Room 


CGBD Speaker Biographies 
Annual Meeting — Virginia 2007 


Ryan Alexander joined Taxpayers for Common Sense (www.taxpayer.net) as president in 
November 2006, after serving on the board for more than seven years. Previously, she served as 
Executive Director of the Common Cause Education Fund (CCEF), the research and education 
affiliate of Common Cause. At CCEF, Alexander served on the senior management team, providing 
programmatic direction for campaigns at both the national level and in Common Cause’s 36 state 
offices. She also created, secured resources for, and oversaw new programs and campaigns on 
election reform and media reform. Prior to Common Cause, Alexander established and operated 

a consulting business serving foundations and advocacy organizations and served as program officer 
at the Rockefeller Family Fund. She serves on the board of directors of the Project on Government 
Oversight and is co-founder and chair of the Appalachian Center for the Economy and the 
Environment, the leading legal and policy organization working on mountain top removal and other 
coal related issues. She has also practiced law as a litigator at the trial and appellate level, and was 
awarded a National Association for Public Interest Law Equal Justice Fellowship. 


Alexander received a bachelor’s degree with honors from Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Connecticut, and a law degree from the University of Wisconsin at Madison, where she received the 
Gene and Ruth Posner Award for Outstanding Public Service. 


Terry Chapin is a faculty member at the University of Alaska Fairbanks, where he directs an 
interdisciplinary IGERT) graduate training program in Resilience and Adaptation and the Bonanza 
Creek Long-Term Ecological Research Program. 


Terry is an ecosystem ecologist whose research addresses linkages between ecological and social 
processes. His ecological work focuses on the effects of plant species traits on ecosystem and 
regional processes, including net primary production, nutrient cycling, climate feedbacks, and social- 
ecological interactions. The major thrust of his current research is on the interactions of social and 
ecological components of regional systems, particularly fire-affected systems in Interior Alaska. 
Based on this research, he seeks to understand the relationships among adaptability, resilience, and 
vulnerability that influence the responses of regional systems to climate change. His goal is to 
contribute to policy strategies for more sustainable futures of northern countries. 


Joan Clayburgh is the Executive Director of the Sierra Nevada Alliance, joining the organization in 
December of 2001. The Sierra Nevada Alliance has been protecting and restoring Sierra land, water, 
wildlife and communities since 1993. The organization has over 80 member groups that work on 
conservation issues throughout the 400 mile long region. Primary programs address climate change, 
water issues, and growth and development. Joan has over 20 years experience in non-profit 
management. Prior to the Sierra Nevada she was the Sierra Club national press secretary, a founder 
and campaign director for the coalition Californians for Pesticide Reform, executive director of 
Pesticide Watch, and campaign director for CALPIRG. She has provided technical assistance, 
training, and consultation to grassroots organizations throughout her career. Her specialty is 
leveraging coalition resources to achieve reforms at the local, state and national level. Joan graduated 
from Tahoe Truckee High School in 1981 and has a BA in communication from the University of 
California, San Diego. She is an outdoor and origami enthusiast enjoying skiing, hiking, and camping 
with her husband and two dogs. 


Armond Cohen is Executive Director of the Clean Air Task Force (CATF). Founded in 1996, 
CATF is a non-profit organization dedicated to restoring clean air and healthy environments through 
scientific research, public education, and legal advocacy. CATF’s work focuses mainly on the 
atmospheric use impacts of energy use, and ancillary land and water impacts. A central focus of 
CATF work at present is reducing the environmental footprint of coal through accelerating adoption 
of advanced gasification technology, mercury capture, and carbon capture and sequestration. In 
addition, for the last seven years, CATF’s power plant waste project has coordinated and led a 
national initiative advocating for stringent federal and state regulation of coal combustion solid waste 


disposal. 


All her life Severn Cullis-Suzuki has been watching how humans exist in relation to nature and to 
each other. Growing up on the West Coast in British Columbia, Canada, she and her family spent a 
lot of time in different First Nations communities. Haida and Kwakwaka’wakw teachings have had a 
big influence on Severn beginning from when she was little. Her awareness of the problems with 
‘the environment’ began from spending time in BC communities where effects of declining natural 
resource industries on individuals and culture were obvious, and by fishing in her home city of 
Vancouver where she saw the influence of pollution on the catch. She was brought to action when 
she was nine years old when her family traveled to the Kayapo territory of the Brazilian Amazon, and 
witnessed parallel destruction of resources -- slash burning of the forest. Needing to do something, 
she started the Environmental Children’s Organization (ECO) when she returned to Canada. 
Eventually, three years and many local projects later, ECO attended the UN Earth Summit in Rio de 
Janeiro. Severn closed a plenary session with a bold speech. 


Since Rio she has been speaking to schools, universities, businesses, and governmental conferences 
about the need for defining and acting on our values, acting with long term vision, and our individual 
responsibility. Now 26, she is passionate about encouraging young people to speak out for their 
future. She has become engaged with the media, and has done countless interviews, written many 
atticles and hosted a TV show for kids called “Suzuki’s Naturequest.” 


In the summer of 2000 Sev and five friends cycled across Canada in the “Powershift 2000” campaign 
for clean air, raising awareness and action. Severn pursued a BSc at Yale University, where she and 
friends spearheaded an internet-based think-tank called The Skyfish Project. They created a pledge 
called the Recognition of Responsibility (ROR). As a member of Kofi Annan’s Special Advisory 
Panel for the WSSD in Johannesburg, Severn and the group brought the ROR to the UN World 
Summit in August 2002. Their trip was the subject of a documentary film that aired on CBC’s long 
running documentary series, “The Nature of Things.” That fall she traveled on a month-long 
speaking tour of Japan in November, promoting the ROR. 


Severn held an Action Canada fellowship last year, and edited Notes from Canada’s young activists: A 
generation stands up for Change for Greystone Books. She is also currently pursuing a Master’s degree in 
ethnobotany at the University of Victoria with Dr. Nancy Turner and Chief Adam Dick of the 
Kwakwaka’wakw First Nations. She finds her current study draws on several of the different 
perspectives she has been exposed to all her life-- the natural world, traditional beliefs, science, 
societal pressures and the political consequences of the interests on the Pacific North West coast. 
She hopes her current pursuit of traditional and scientific knowledge will help her mandate of 
promoting a culture of diversity, sustainability and joy. 


Jeff DeBlieu has been director of The Nature Conservancy's (INC) Albemarle Climate Change 
Project since 2005. He previously held a variety of positions community-based positions in eastern 
North Carolina, including director of TNC's Nags Head Woods Preserve and its Pamlico Sound 
Oyster Reef Restoration Program. 


Prior to joining TNC he was a newspaper writer and editor in Oregon, Georgia and North Carolina. 
He has lived on the North Carolina Outer Banks since 1985. He studied political science at Millsaps 
College, journalism at the University of Oregon and philosophy at Emory University. 


Lalanath De Silva has been a public interest litigator and advocate for over two decades. Pioneering 
the growth of public interest law in the area of the environment, he has appeared in most of Sri 
Lanka's leading environmental cases on behalf of victims, communities and non-governmental 
organizations. He also worked for the government for two years as the Legal Consultant to the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests. During that time he was responsible for drafting and enacting 
numerous regulatory provisions. 


He co-founded the Environmental Foundation Ltd and the Public Interest Law Foundation in Sri 
Lanka, the Environmental Law Alliance Worldwide (Eugene, Oregon). From 2002-05 he served as a 
Legal Officer in the Environmental Claims Unit of the United Nations Compensation Commission 
in Geneva. In June 2005, he joined the World Resources Institute as the Director of the Access 
Initiative & Partnership for Principle 10. 


John D. Echeverria is the Executive Director of the Georgetown Environmental Law & Policy 
Institute at Georgetown University Law Center in Washington, D.C. The Institute conducts 
research and education on legal and policy issues related to protection of the environment and 
conservation of natural resources. Mr. Echeverria formerly served as General Counsel of the 
National Audubon Society, and as General Counsel and Conservation Director of American Rivers, 
Inc. He is a graduate of the Yale Law School and the Yale School of Forestry and Environmental 
Studies. Over the last decade, Mr. Echeverria has been intensively involved in the legal and 

policy debates surrounding the takings, or property rights, issue. 


David Goldston is a Visiting Lecturer and Practitioner-in-Residence at Princeton University's 
Woodrow Wilson School, where he teaches a course on the intersection of science and 
environmental policy. He also writes the monthly column "Party of One" for the journal Nature, 
which analyzes how Congress deals with science issues. From 2001 through 2006, Goldston was the 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Science, which has jurisdiction 
over much of the federal research and development portfolio. Goldston retired from Capitol Hill at 
the end of 2006 after more than 20 years with the Congress, working mostly on science and 
environmental issues. As Legislative Director to Rep. Sherwood Boehlert (R-NY) from 1995 through 
2000, Goldston helped put together Boehlert's landmark efforts to block environmental rollbacks, a 
role he continued in his years overseeing the staff of the Science Committee. Goldston graduated 
magna cum laude from Cornell University in 1978 with a B.A. in history and completed the course 
work for a Ph.D. in American history at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Kristen Grimm is president of Spitfire Strategies, which provides communications solutions to 
support positive social change. Prior to Spitfire, she was a fellow at the Vietnam Veterans of 
America Foundation (VVAFP), where she worked on issues including banning landmines, reforming 
the death penalty and criminal justice systems, and reducing the threat of nuclear war. 


Before her fellowship, Grimm was the president and chief operating officer of Fenton 
Communications where she managed client accounts including The Justice Project, Align 


Technology, World Wildlife Fund, the Aspen Institute, NRDC, and Youth Service America. While at 
Fenton, she wrote NOW HEAR THIS: The Nine Laws of Successful Advocacy Communications. 


Grimm founded and runs the Communications Leadership Institute, a year-long program that aims 
to increase the effectiveness of nonprofit leaders’ strategic communications skills and capacity. In 
1994, Wolf founded the Youth Communications Network, with support from the Ford Foundation 
and the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 


Today, Grimm sits on the board of directors for the Grist Magazine, Transfair USA and Future of 
Music Coalition. In 1999, she was named as a Young Woman of Achievement by the Women's 
Information Network. She holds a B.A. from Smith College. 


Rita J. Harris is a long-time social justice activist/advocate and a lifelong Memphian. The Sierra 
Club, the oldest environmental organization in the country, hired her in 1999 as the first of nine 
current national environmental justice community organizers. She has worked on air toxics and a 
myriad of environmental justice issues for the past 16 years. Currently, Ms. Harris heads up the 
Sierra Club’s Memphis Environmental Justice Program office and works specifically with low-income 
and people-of-color communities dealing with what they feel are environmental injustices most 
impacting their lives. Issues include air pollution, solid waste, emergency management, brownfields, 
and re-routing dangerous trains. She recently helped design and launch an e-Learning course on 
Environmental Justice for the Sierra Club. Additionally, her work includes the planning and 
facilitating of Dismantling Racism and diversity trainings for staff and volunteer leaders. In 2006, 
Harris was appointed to the Sierra Club’s new Diversity Council. 


Ms. Hatris has worked over 20 years with a number of non-profit organizations including 
Tennesseans for Fair Taxation, the NAACP, the Girl Scouts, and is a founding member of the Public 
Issues Forum. She served as a former community organizer and later as the executive director of 
the Mid-South Peace & Justice Center (1990-1998). Ms. Harris is a 1999 graduate of Leadership 
Memphis and has served as a Board Member of the Mississippi River Basin Alliance (Minneapolis, 
MN), and the statewide Tennessee Clean Water Network (Knoxville, TN), as well as a present board 
member of the Mid-South Peace & Justice Center. Appointed by EPA Administrator Carol Browner 
to serve on the National Environmental Justice Advisory Council (NEJAC) 1997-2001, she served 
on the Enforcement Sub-committee and the Federal Facilities Workgroup. She works with 
community groups and interested citizens concerned about the health impacts of toxic air & water 
pollution, effective emergency planning for large chemical plants, and the cleanup of contaminated 
properties. To assist in raising awareness, she offers Toxic Tours and designs easy-to-read 
community education fliers and brochures, such as the annual publication, She/by County’s Terrible Ten 
Report. Harris annually hosts a grassroots environmental conference with LeMoyne-Owen College, a 
local HBCU in Memphis, TN. Harris promotes the use of creative organizing techniques, 
networking, and collaborations to ensure successful campaigns. She conceived and produced an air 
pollution video, with the help of a Memphis filmmaker to add to her toolbox of items she uses to do 
outreach to community groups and individuals who desire to become activists. She believes that 
average citizens, regardless to their race or class, must be empowered to speak for themselves and be 
included in decisions that impact their lives and their communities. 


David G. Hawkins is the director of NRDC's climate center. He joined NRDC as an attorney in 
1971 and worked on air pollution issues until 1977, when he was appointed assistant administrator 
for Air, Noise and Radiation at the Environmental Protection Agency during the Carter 
administration. David returned to NRDC in 1981 and worked throughout the next decade primarily 
on reauthorizing the Clean Air Act. David was the director of NRDC's air and energy program from 
1990 to 2001, until he became director of the newly created climate center. David is a recognized 
expert on advanced coal technologies and carbon capture and storage, and is working with Congress 


to design a legislative mechanism to reduce global warming emissions. David has an English degree 
from Yale College and a law degree from Columbia University. 


Mary Anne Hitt is the executive director of Appalachian Voices, a nonprofit organization that 
brings people together to solve the environmental problems having the greatest impact on the central 
and southern Appalachian Mountains: mountaintop removal coal mining, air pollution, and the loss 
of the region’s native forests. They also publish a newspaper, the Appalachian Voice, with a bi- 
monthly distribution of 75,000. Their online campaign iLoveMountains.org uses Google Earth to lift 
the cloak of secrecy that has allowed mountaintop removal operations to flatten almost 1 million 
acres, destroy over 470 mountains, and bury over 1,000 miles of streams, devastating local 
communities in one of the world's biodiversity hotspots. 


Mary Anne is currently a fellow of the Environmental Leadership Program. Her previous experience 
includes working as executive director of both The Ecology Center and the Southern Appalachian 
Biodiversity Project. She was a recipient of the Len and Sandy Sargent Environmental Advocacy 
Award at the University of Montana, where she received her Master's of Science in environmental 
studies, and was a Whittle Scholar at the University of Tennessee and founder of the campus 
organization Students Promoting Environmental Action in Knoxville. She grew up in the mountains 
of east Tennessee, just outside Gatlinburg and the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 


Orville H. Huntington is the Tribal Operations Specialist for the Huslia Tribal Council. His early 
work experience primarily involved seasonal labor with the Bureau of Land Management as an 
Emergency Fire Fighter and as a self-employed commercial fisherman. He worked in the Laborer’s 
and Carpenter’s Union. He has never been away from Alaska for more than three weeks, and grew 
up living and still lives a traditional Native subsistence way of life in the village of Huslia, Alaska. 


Orville started his fish and wildlife career as a seasonal Biological Technician in the summer of 1990 
at the Koyukuk/Nowitna NWR Complex (Complex) at Galena, Alaska. He participated in research 
involving fish contamination, moose calf mortality, duck production surveys, and wolf telemetry. 
During subsequent summer jobs, while enrolled at the University of Alaska, Fairbanks, Orville 
worked closely under the guidance of fish and wildlife professionals. Highlights included: waterfowl 
surveys and banding, wolf telemetry, computer data analysis, marbled-murrelet surveys, maintenance 
and field logistics, and analyzing customary and traditional subsistence use. He completed B.S. 
degree requirements at UAF and fulfilled FWS requirements under the CO-OP ED program, in fall 
1994. After graduation, his first assignment with the FWS was with the Arctic NWR as a Refuge 
Operations Specialist. After thoughtful deliberation about his position and children growing up 
without their cultural Athabascan Indian identity, Orville realized his family’s greater interests were 
best served in a rural community where he could learn how subsistence and the science of wildlife 
biology relate, rather than wildlife management in a city. 


In fall 1995, Orville was reassigned to the Koyukuk/Nowitna NWR Complex as a Wildlife Biologist 
where he conducted fish and wildlife inventories from the bottom up, with primary responsibilities 
for moose and wolves. He was elected to sit on many Native Alaskan regional and village boards and 
commissions in Galena and Huslia. Orville currently works for the Huslia Tribal Council as their 
Tribal Operations Specialist, managing tribal roads and lands, and doing many other things to 
enhance Athabascan Indian tribal members’ lives in the village. In the village he also served as a 
Tribal and City Council member. He has been on the K’oyitl’ots’ina Ltd. Board of Directors 
(Treasurer) for the villages of Huslia, Hughes, Allakaket and Alatna, Brooks Range Contracting 
Board of Directors, Koyukuk Moose Hunter’s Working Group, Interior Regional Housing Board of 
Commissioners. Orville currently sits on the Interior Athabascan Tribal College Board of Trustees 
and on the Alaska Native Science Commission Board of Commissioners. His primary 
responsibilities continue to be the preservation of Native subsistence hunting, fishing and trapping 


opportunities and the cultural events that surround those beliefs, and as a public servant for the 
village of Huslia and the 43 villages of the Tanana Chiefs Conference region. 


A founder of Kalpavriksh Environmental Action Group in 1979, Ashish Kothari taught at the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, and has participated in several grassroots movements. He 
heads TILCEPA, the IUCN WCPA-CEESP Strategic Direction on Governance, Equity, 
Communities, and Livelihoods. He has coordinated India’s National Biodiversity Strategy and Action 
Plan process, and helped draft the National Wildlife Action Plan. He has also served on the Board of 
Directors of Greenpeace International, and has authored or edited over 20 books on environmental 
issues. 


Gene Karpinski became president of the League of Conservation Voters and the League of 
Conservation Voters Education Fund in April, after spending the last 21 years as Executive Director 
of the U.S. Public Interest Research Group in Washington, D.C. In that time, Mr. Karpinski also 
setved over 12 years on the board of directors of LCV and LCVEF. The independent political voice 
of the environment, LCV in 2004 mobilized 18,000 volunteers who knocked on over 1.3 million 
doots in six states in support of environmental issues. 


Laura McClintock is the founder and president of McClintock Consulting, Inc. Laura is a veteran 
of ballot measure campaigns, and has worked full time for the last six years on initiative strategy such 
as campaign management, research, planning, message, and training. Laura has thirteen years of 
experience working with unions, environmental and student groups, tribes, and other non-profit 
organizations. She has experience with numerous coalitions and issues and can brings a team 
approach to the work. 


Laura has played just about every key role in a campaign, including general consultant, campaign 
manager, fundraiser, message enforcer, organizer, researcher, and steering committee member. 


Since 2001, Laura has focused exclusively on ballot initiative strategy. She served as executive 
director of NW BallotWatch, tracking ballot initiative activity in the northwest and providing 
technical assistance to campaigns. She also worked with the Ballot Initiative Strategy Center (BISC) 
as the director of campaigns, assisting state and local campaigns all over the country with messaging, 
fundraising, and campaign planning. She is a dedicated member of the small band of “geeks” that 
track ballot initiative activity in all states and assist ballot measure campaigns with virtually all levels 
of need. 


Laura has done grassroots and direct lobbying, organizing, training, and all facets of political 
campaign work. She has served as legislative director for a national organization, a trainer on direct- 
action organizing strategy, a political researcher, an executive director, and a consultant/ campaign 
manager for statewide campaigns. Most recently, Laura was the general consultant on the successful 
effort to defeat a Takings measure in Idaho. The No campaign won with 76%. In 2004, Laura served 
as the campaign manager for the successful No on I-892 campaign in Washington State. 1-892 would 
have placed thousands of slot machines in neighborhood locations in exchange for a property tax 
cut. It was the first time that Washington voters rejected an opportunity to lower their taxes. 


David Metz, Senior Vice President of Fairbank, Maslin, Maullin & Associates, has provided 
qualitative and quantitative research and strategic advice to dozens of non-profit organizations, 
government agencies, businesses, and candidate and ballot measure campaigns in over 30 states since 
joining the firm in 1998. 


With a focus on environmental and conservation issues, Metz has provided research and consulting 
to help win voter approval for four statewide bond measures to protect land and water in California, 


as well as major state and local conservation finance measures in Pennsylvania, Arizona, Nevada, and 
Hawaii. Metz has provided research on voters’ environmental beliefs to numerous conservation 
organizations, among them the Nature Conservancy, the League of Conservation Voters, the 
Chesapeake Bay Foundation, the Trust for Public Land, the Sierra Club, and the National Audubon 
Society. 


Metz’s other work on ballot measure campaigns has included successful efforts to pass statewide 
tobacco taxes or clean indoor air measures in California, Colorado, Florida, and Arizona. Metz also 
provided research and strategic advice to the successful campaign to pass Arizona's Proposition 202, 
which received more votes than two competing measures and established a new legal structure for 
Indian gaming in one of the most expensive and hard-fought campaigns in state history. 


While at FMM&A, Metz has also specialized in providing community satisfaction, policy 
development and ballot measure feasibility surveys for major cities, including Oakland and San Jose, 
as well as numerous other local and regional government agencies. Mr. Metz has also served as 
FMM&A's lead research analyst for numerous candidates for public office, including U.S. Senators 
Herb Kohl (D-WI) and Patty Murray (D-WA), and Milwaukee Mayor Tom Barrett. 


David Metz received his Bachelor's degree in Government from Harvard University in 1993. He 
received his Master's in Public Policy from the Goldman School of Public Policy at the University of 
California-Berkeley in 1998. Metz is a member of the American Association for Public Opinion 
Research (AAPOR), and may be reached at FMM&A's Oakland office at (510) 451-9521, or at 
dave@fmma.com. 


Augusta Molnar is currently director of the Community and Markets Program in the Rights and 
Resources Group. This is a new coordination mechanism for a global strategic initiative, Rights and 
Resoutces Initiative, of institutions promoting forest sector and market reforms to enhance forest 
conservation and rural forest-based livelihoods. From 2002 to 2005 she was on a development 
assignment from the World Bank as the director of the Community and Markets program in Forest 
Trends, one of the founding organizations of the Rights and Resources Initiative. Her work focuses 
on contributing to the coordination of the strategic initiative, strategic analyses of trends and 
opportunities for community forest enterprises, issues for forest certification and emerging new 
markets, and support to communities for exchange of experiences, market intelligence and trends in 
policy frameworks for forest conservation and forest management. Before joining Forest Trends in 
2002, she was a Sr. Natural Resource Management Specialist in the World Bank for a portfolio of 
natural resource management and indigenous peoples' projects in Latin America, including the 
Mexico Community Forestry Project PROCYMAF), Honduras Rural Land Administration Project, 
Honduras Biodiversity in Priority Areas Project, and Mexico Community and Indigenous Integrated 
Biodiversity Conservation Project, Mexico Indigenous Country Profiles, from 1990-1992 a social 
development specialist in the Asia Environment unit and Gender in Development unit, and from 
1980 to 1990 worked for the World Bank, US AID, FAO, UNDP, and UNICEF on South and East 
Asia and Latin America and the Caribbean. She holds a Ph.D. in cultural anthropology and an MA in 
South Asian studies from the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 


Janet C. Neuman is a professor of law at Lewis and Clark Law School in Portland, Oregon, where 
she currently teaches water law and administrative law, in addition to serving as Associate Dean of 
Faculty and Co-Director of the Natural Resources Law Institute. She has also taught public lands, 
mining law, and civil procedure. 


Prior to joining the faculty, Professor Neuman was the Director of the Oregon Division of State 
Lands. In addition to government service, she was in private practice for several years. From 1995- 
1998, she served by appointment of President Clinton on the Western Water Policy Review Advisory 


Commission, created in 1992 to advise Congress and the President on western water issues; the 
Commission issued its final report in 1998. From 1998-2002, she served on the Oregon Board of 
Forestry, a gubernatorily-appointed policy board overseeing state forest management. Professor 
Neuman is a member of the advisory board of the Oregon Water Trust, a non-profit organization 
that acquires water rights in the market for restoration of instream flows, after serving as the Trust’s 
president/board chair for its first ten years of operation. Ms. Neuman has authored publications 
about water law, water marketing, mediation, and natural resource policy; she lectures frequently 
about water law and related issues to federal and state judges, government employees, lawyers, and 
the general public. 


Ms. Neuman earned her J.D. in 1979 from Stanford Law School, and a B.A., summa cum laude, from 
Drake University, where she was a National Alumni Scholar and Phi Beta Kappa. 


Jonathan Patz, MD, MPH, is Associate Professor of Environmental Studies and Population Health 
Sciences & Director of Global Environmental Health at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. He is 
an Adjunct Associate Professor in the Department of Environmental Health Sciences at the Johns 
Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health, and also an Affiliate Scientist of the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research (NCAR). 


He has served as Co-chair for the health sector expert panel of the US National Assessment on Climate 
Variability and Change, Convening Lead Author for the United Nations/World Bank Millennium Ecosystem 
Assessment, and lead author on several United Nations Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) reports and WHO monographs on climate change. He is President Elect of the International 
Association for Ecology and Health and Co-Editor for the journal, Ecohealth: Conservation Medicine and 
Ecosystem Sustainability, and Co-editor of the textbook, Ecosystem Change and Public Health: A Global 
Perspective (2001), and has written over 70 peer-reviewed papers addressing the health effects of global 
environmental change. 


From 1996-2000, he was principal investigator for the largest US multi-institutional study on climate 
change health risks and has briefed the US Congress, Administration, and federal agency leaders. His 
areas of research investigation include effects of climate change on heat waves, ait pollution and 
water- and vector-borne diseases, as well as links between deforestation and malaria in the Amazon. 


He has earned medical board certification in both Occupational/Environmental Medicine and 
Family Medicine and received his medical degree from Case Western Reserve University and his 
Master of Public Health (MPH) degree from Johns Hopkins University. In 2005, he received an Aldo 
Leopold Leadership Fellows Award, and in 2006 the Zayed International Prize for the Environment. 


David H. Pope is Director of the Georgia/ Alabama office of the Southern Environmental Law 
Center, a non-profit, public-interest environmental law firm based on Charlottesville, Virginia. He 
joined SELC in January 2007 after 29 years in the private practice of law in which he represented 
individuals and groups in environmental litigation, including cases under many of the federal 
environmental statutes. He is a graduate of the University of Florida (BA 1974, with High Honors; 
Phi Beta Kappa) and the University of North Carolina School of Law JD 1977). As Director of the 
Georgia/ Alabama office of SELC, he oversees its work in both of those states, including its work on 
many water-related issues. This work has included efforts to prevent the introduction of water 
markets in Georgia. 


